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FOLLIES OF FASHION. 


One can scarcely help laughing to see a whole 
flock of sheep jumping at a particular spot because 
one does so ; but is there not a similar absurdity in 
the way that ladies, one after the other, follow the 
remarkable fashions of the day? They can give 
no reason why they do so, further than that it is 
the fashion. That seems to be the only argument 
employed. In not one instance out of a hundred 
can any one tell who is the leader of fashion, or the 
originator of any particular costume or part of it. 
It may be, to-day, an illustrious invalid, to con- 
ceal some physical defect, or a Parisian draughts- 
man in a garret; to-morrow, the suggestion from 
an old print or a portrait in some collection ; and 
the next day, one of Madame Chigot’s underpaid 
and overworked seamstresses, who has manipu- 
lated a dress, from the sheer want of material, into 
& new arrangement ; or, from the redundancy of 
stuff—too much for one, and not enough for two 
—has given amplitude of skirt and expansive 
trailing of robe, which (if it takes) becomes the 
reigning style for the next week or so. Then the 
town becomes aflame through the agency of the 
immensely augmented fashionable literary media ; 
and according to the length of our purses, and 
too often without reference to our means, the 
darling element around us obey the new ‘regi- 
mental orders,’ adopt the regulations, and become 
as alike to each other in dress and accoutrements 
as so many soldiers in the same squad. Resistance 
is vain. To be out of the fashion is to be out of 
the world! Thus, the most absurd, and in regard 
to the wearer, often the most incongruous, habili- 
ments are adopted and maintained as the correct 
thing, in spite of all opposition from the more 
sober-minded lover of taste. Nor should it be 
forgotten that a style of dress begets a style of 
demeanour. To take the sterner sex, the man who 
dresses ‘horsey’ talks horsey ; and it is the same 
with women—the women who dress ‘fast’ will 
talk ‘fast.’ The character, in fact, must be kept 
up; Macbeth cannot perform without, at least, 
the vision of the dagger; nor can the mimic 


monarch strut upon the stage without his robes 
of ermine. 

It has been asserted as an excuse for many 
frivolities of fashion, that women seek variety in 
dress to render the admiration of the male sex 
the more secure; but every day must convince 
those of observation that this can scarcely be 
the case; as amongst men whose opinions are 
of any value, the most simple costume, if neat 
and appropriate to season and locality, is always 
preferred. Men, as a rule, are more shocked than 
otherwise with gaudy blandishments in dress ; 
and all our poets who have touched upon the 
subject agree in denouncing the meretricious as 
gilding of refined gold or painting the lily—a 
wasteful and unlovely excess. The fact is, that if 
the truth were fairly put, this struggle on the part 
of women to be first to adopt any new quackery in 
costume, is more to vie with their own order and 
sex for precedence, and to exhibit the possession 
of the means of a prodigal display, than any desire 
to enhance their charms in the eyes of men— 
simply that they know they are safe there in any 
guise. 

We have certainly known instances in which 
men have been at fault by influencing their lady 
connections in the choice of costume and material ; 
they, in their mistaken solicitude for ‘appear- 
ances,’ urging that they wished their wives and 
children not to look ‘dowdy’ and unlike other 
people—that is, people with ten times their income, 
and a considerably higher social position, But 
these cases are exceptional, and, when they arise 
from the male side, have a tendency to cure them- 
selves. One instance we can recall with pain of a 
lady being compelled by her husband to walk 
forth from a shop with a pair of new shoes on her 
feet, which, by their tightness, brought tears into 
her eyes; her spouse declaring, to her remon- 
strances, that she had a very pretty foot, and he 
was not going to have it spoiled. And so, it may 
be, the Frenchman is led to believe that the 
English take their pleasure sadly, from the great 
proportion of women to be seen at any féte who 
are suffering under torture from this cause. 
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We do not trespass here upon the question of 
the impetus which fashion gives to our manufac- 
tures, and the hosts of people it keeps in constant 
employment; nor do we venture to dictate to those 
whose fortunes are sufficient to warrant their 
indulgences in any eccentricity, beyond the fact, 
that they are responsible in some degree for the 
example they set in those excesses in dress, which 
the middle and poorer classes of late years have 
struggled to imitate. There is little doubt that, 
with a very large section of female society, dress is 
the one absorbing passion. We can scarce intrude 
into any coterie of ladies, or overhear at the corner 
a knot of servant-girls, without finding that this 
subject, tinged with a spice of scandal, plays a 
very considerable part in a ‘kettle-drum’ or stolen 
gossip. Nor is this example the less baneful upon 
children, who are now not content to dress their 
dolls like ladies, but they themselves must be 
dressed like dolls. 

We can scarcely exempt any nation or sect from 
a tinge of this folly. But in our own islands the 
remarkable cheapness of most fabrics—excepting 
silk, but of which there are close imitations within 
the reach of the masses—has given the widest 
scope to the indulgence of the ruling passion; 
so much so, indeed, that a manifest tendency is 
shewing itself, amongst the court and aristocracy, 
to dress, excepting upon state occasions and gala 
days, as quietly as possible, and this in very self- 
defence. To this reaction we may perhaps look 
for a change of a more healthy nature; but as 
Fashion is as capricious as her followers, it is to 
be feared the chances against reform are remote, 

We would fain hope that, from illustrious 
example, the tide will change for the better; but 
when we cast our eyes across the Atlantic, natur- 
ally hopeful that new worlds would inaugurate 
a more sensible order of things, we are shocked 


| to learn that the struggle is not to shame the 


old country into propriety and prudence, but to 
excel her in the race of extravagance. Here is 
a sample of ‘going ahead’ in this direction, 
taken from the Philadelphia Ledger, from which, 


| as we learn that the chief families of the 
| modern community have commenced with their 
| babies, we presume the mothers and daughters are 


not outdone by their offspring: ‘At a juvenile 
party lately given in Brooklyn, Long Island, New 
York, by a lady aged eleven years, the extrava- 


| gance in dress could not, it is said, have been 


exceeded even by adult ingenuity. The hair, 


| dressed in the latest style, was frizzled, puffed, 


powdered, and adorned with flowers. Four-but- 
toned white kid gloves were generally worn ; 
while French kid boots, matching the dresses in 
colour, encased the feet. A little girl of seven 
years was dressed in a rose-coloured silk, trimmed 
with point-appliqué flounces, and covered with gold 
and gems, which brought the cost of the outfit 
up to about seven thousand dollars. The young 
gentlemen of from nine to fourteen were usually 


arrayed in black dress coats, light pants, and in 


lavender neckties, with the most dazzling pro- 
fusion of rings, seals, and watch-chains, The hair 
of the elder youths was parted in the middle, and 
worn in long floating locks, Music, dancing, and 
flirtation occupied the evening until the supper- 
hour, at twelve o'clock, after which the gay 
assembly departed. The coquette of twelve and 
the effeminate dandy of fourteen are apt to suggest 
painful visions of a coming race of men and women 
without strength of mind or muscle, and with 
every spark of youthful vitality and freshness 
prematurely driven out by the training to which 
they have been subjected.’ 

Perhaps, however—to look at home—a little 
colloquy, which occurred in our hearing between 
a kind and generous father on the one side, and 
his wife and daughters on the other, may serve to 
illustrate the inconsistencies which enter into the 
defences and excuses for any abrupt change in 
fashion, however great. 

‘Don’t you like our dresses, papa?’ was the 
query, as Mr Signcheck’s three handsome daughters 
entered the breakfast-room in the costume of the 
period, 

‘Humph!? replied papa, lovingly giving them 
the matutinal kiss in turn. ‘You put the question 
in too beseeching a form to obtain my candid 
opinion, Ask it in a less arbitrary manner, and 
I will reply, “ Not at all.”’ 

*O papa, it is quite the fashion!’ from all the 
ladies, deprecatingly, mamma included. 

‘Well, my dears, it may be the fashion, but that 
fact does not necessarily secure my approval. The 
dress is far too tight in front, and too carelessly 
loose behind; reminding me of a countryman’s 
bundle wrapped up in a handkerchief, and tied 
with a slovenly knot behind, which he puts his 
stick through, to carry it over his shoulder. In- 
deed, it has really a painful effect upon me. When 
I saw the actor in the farce who was doomed to 
stand all the evening at a party, because he had 
not got his “sitting-down twowsers” on, it did not 
excite my laughter, but my pity; and I really feel 
the same for you. Now, when crinolines were 

‘O papa!’ again from the ladies, ‘you know 
when we wore crinolines, you declared them 
execrable, and all that sort of thing,’ 

‘True, my dears. I did so,in common with 
many, denounce them as hideous, as destroyers of 
the human form, and a dreadful penance to a man 
who had to sit close by a lady who wore those 
parrot-cages. But that is no reason why you should 
fly to the opposite extreme, and adopt a costume 
which you can only find a precedence for on a 
willow-pattern plate.’ 

‘Dear papa! it is you who are now inconsistent, 
not we.’ 

‘Indeed! Well, to please you I’ll plead guilty ; 
but, in extenuation, let me fetch from my desk 
a few home-notes I jotted down at the time 
crinolines were the rage, and which fell from 


your own sweet lips, supported, you may recollect, 
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by the weighty arguments of your mother. Here 
they are. “Crinoline is the most convenient, com- 
fortable, delightful, charming, and graceful part of 
our costume. It keeps our clothes off the ground, 
and out of the mud ; gives free scope and action to 
our limbs, and extending the dress, avoids those 
plaits and folds which are the first to become frayed 
and shabby ; and therefore crinoline has the addi- 
tional advantage of being economical.” Granted, 
my dears, I observed to this testimonial of its 
merits, and asked: Do these recommendations, 
presuming they are stable, outweigh the sad truth, 
that we are compelled to hear almost every day, of 
some sister, rich or poor, being immolated by fire 
within those ruthless bars? To this I find you 
replying: that it could only be great carelessness 
which caused such accidents; that accidents would 
occur, and that people would get accustomed to 
|| crinoline without danger, as they did to every- 
thing else. Indeed, for your parts, such was your 
love (that was your word) for these darling things, 
that you would never consent to set them aside, 
let the fashions change as they might. Had you 
abandoned crinolines because of the very many 
human sacrifices they had occasioned, I would 
have hailed the present costume, absurd and expen- 
sive as it is, as an acceptable and merciful change ; 
but the screams of those who fell victims to these 
distended wires, were drowned in the louder 
behests of Fashion, and deaths the most excruciat- 
ing went on and on, unheeded, till the fiat of Folly 
was trumpeted forth. Then they were no longer 
to be worn by the élite, for it became known that 
they were vulgarised by factory-girls hanging them 
up by order, like children’s hoops at the school- 
door, before they entered the mills to work. 
Then, and not till then, comfort, convenience, 
ce, economy, were thrown with them into the 
umber-room, or sold for a better purpose than 
they had served before, to the old umb mender 
to repair his wares.’ 
‘O papa, papa! there—don’t!’ and their taper 
were over his mouth. 
he father kissed each hand affectionately, and, 
with a sly expression of half fun and earnestness, 
added : ‘There, then—you shall have no more of 
my lecture, if you promise not to announce every 
change in your dress with the assertion of its being 
all that’s convenient and comfortable, and your 
determination to live and die in your new adop- 
tion, as many a poor woman has really done in 
that of the discarded crinoline. If you do not 
mind, I shall pull some more memoranda from my 
desk, and roe them to the last word ; for I have 
here your own advocacy of the Grecian bend and 
the Alexandra limp—both positive and practical 
imitations of ee affliction. And then, per- 
haps, you would like to hear how you used to 
rate the servants for going beyond the door with 
nothing on their heads, as not respectable ; little 
anticipating that the time would come when you, 
their superiors, would deem a couple of rose-buds, 
and a piece of stuff the size of a. cheese-plate, a 
sufficient substitute, in all weathers, for hat or 
ill a 
‘Eno enou 3 we will promise, sai 
quizzed us girls, and we own, not without some 


reason; but is there nothing in men’s dress 
that should demand change ?” 

‘Men’s dress! Indeed there is; and I will 
frankly own that, leaving out of count his carrying 
a chimney-pot on his head, the custom of wearing 
garments that apply equally to dinner, to a ball, 
or to a funeral, is one of the most absurd of the 
age. There, girls ; we are now quits,’ 


LIGHTNING-PRINTS. 


Very curious results are sometimes produced by 
lightning, calculated to incite wonderment in the 
minds of persons unversed in the phenomena of 
electricity, and to set scientific men thinking and 
experimenting on the probable causes of these 
appearances. Of the destruction of ships and 
houses by lightning we do not speak, nor of the 
more lamentable cases in which persons have been 
struck dead by such visitations, The phenomena 
more immediately in view are lightning figures or 
pictures, impressions burnt into the surface of the 
objects struck, and presenting resemblances con- 
cernin 1g which fancy has been allowed to draw 
fanciful conclusions. 
‘ound on the bodies of persons stru ightning. 
MM. Bossut and Leroy, in 1786, ae to the 
Académie des Sciences a case of this kind, and 
accounted for it by supposing that the lightning 
in its passage through the body had forced the 
blood into the vessels of the skin, and thus all the 
ramifications of these vessels were visible on the 
surface. Arago adopted a similar explanation, in 
regard to a case which occurred in ce much 
more recently: two persons standing near a 
peeentene were struck by lightning, and on the 
reast of each were found marks closely resembling 
the branchlets of the poplar. 

More strictly belonging to those instances in 
which the lightning-marks resemble familiar 
objects is one that occurred in a Somersetshire 
village in 1812, One version of the story is, that 
‘six sheep reposing in a meadow surrounded by 
woods were killed by lightning ; and when the 
skins were taken from the animals, a fac-simile of 
a portion of the surrounding scenery was visible 
on the inner surface of each skin.’ The other 
version is that, about turnip-sowing time, a farmer 
and his men were engaged in the fields, when a 
violent storm of thunder and lightning came on, 
and three out of four valuable which had 
taken shelter under a tree, were killed ; when the 
skins reached the fell-monger, on the inside of 
each was found depicted a very accurate repre- 
sentation of the tree under which the animals 
sought refuge, Although differing in details, these 
two accounts probably relate to the same occur- 
rence; the latter is perhaps more credible than the 
former, seeing that we can more readily believe 
an impression of a tree than of a landscape being 
thus produced. 

In 1846, at Graham’s Town in South Africa, a 
flash of lightning struck the gable of a powder-mill. 
The building contained a store of twelve tons of 
gunpowder, in copper-bound barrels packed in a 
cluster about four feet from the wall. The light- 
ning ran along the wall of the gable, beneath the 
floor, and out under the door-sill, The mark of 
the flash, zi in shape, and directed at an angle 
of about eighty degrees, was plainly visible on the 
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whitewashed wall of the magazine, resembling in 
colour the stain produced by the explosion of a 
very light train of powder ; and a small hole or 
crack was made in the arch where it entered. 
There was no tree-mark or mystical mark here ; 
the mark produced was evidently the zigzag path 
of the lightning itself. 

Signor Orioli brought before a scientific congress 
at Naples four narratives relating to lightning- 
prints. In the first, lightning struck the fore- 
mast of the brigantine Santo Buon Servo in the 
Bay of Arriero ; a sailor sitting under the mast 
was struck dead, and on his back was found an 
impression of a horse-shoe, similar to one fixed at 
the mast-head. In the second, a sailor, in a some- 
what similar position, was struck by a lightning- 
flash on the left breast with an impression of the 
number 44; an almost exact representative of 
a number 44 that was at the extremity of one 
of the masts. In the third, a young man was 
found struck by lightning; he had on a girdle 
with some gold coins in it ; and images of these 
were imprinted on his skin in the order they 
occupied in the girdle. In the fourth, an Italian 
lady of Lugano was sitting near a window during 
a thunder-storm, and was struck, though in a way 
scarcely conscious to herself at the time ; a flower 
which happened to be in the path of the _——s 
was perfectly ona or printed on her leg, 
where it remained permanently. 

Among the thunder-storms described as having 
occurred in the West Indies, one, in 1852, was ren- 
dered remarkable by this phenomenon : a poplar- 
tree in a coffee-plantation was struck by light- 
ning, and on one of the large dry leaves was found 
imprinted an exact representation of some pine- 
trees that stood three or four hundred yards dis- 
tant. Whether this was -really an ‘exact repre- 
sentation,’ or the product of an excited imagination 
not well controlled by accurate judgment, is just 
the point which we cannot determine ; the mark- 
ings on the leaf may have been only the natural 
zigzagging of the lightning. 

In 1853, a little girl was standing at a window, 
near which stood a young maple-tree ; a flash of 
lightning struck either the girl or the tree, or 
both, and an im of the tree was found im- 
printed on her body. In another instance, a boy 
climbed a tree to steal a bird’s nest ; a lightning- 
flash struck the tree ; the boy fell to the ground, 
and ‘on his breast the image of a tree, with the 
bird and nest on one of its branches, appeared very 
conspicuously.’ 

Scientific journals, as well as those of more popu- 
lar character, contain a rich store of incidents more 
or less similar to the above. Dr Franklin stated 
in 1786, that about twenty years previously, a 
man who was standing opposite a tree that had 
just been struck by lightning (or as he called it, 

y a thunderbolt), found on his breast an exact 
representation of that tree. M. Poey, who has 
treated this subject somewhat fully in the French 
scientific journals, mentions twenty-four cases of 
lightning impressions on the bodies of men and 
animals. Of those, eight were impressions of trees 
or parts of trees ; one of a bird, and one of a cow ; 
four of crosses ; three of circles, or of impressions 
of coins carried about the person ; two of horse- 
shoes ; one of a nail; one of a metal comb ; one 
of a number or numeral ; one of the words of a 
sentence ; and one of the back of an arm-chair. 


There is no mention, so far as we are aware, of 
any imprinting on the bodies of the two hapless 
lovers mentioned by Gay ; but a very little exer- 
cise of the imagination, aided by an element of 
credulity, would have sufficed to produce imagin- 
ary crosses, hearts, or trees. Those who know the 
story will remember that Pope and Gay were visit- 
ing at Stanton-Harcourt in 1718; that Gay de- 
scribed the incident in one of his letters ; and that 
Pope memorialised it in verse. Two rustic lovers, 
John Hewit and Sarah Drew, about a week before 
the day fixed for their wedding, were at work with 
other harvesters in a field. A storm of thunder 
and lightning came on in the afternoon, and the 
labourers hastened for shelter to the trees and 
hedges. Sarah Drew, frightened and dismayed, 
fell in a swoon on a heap of barley, and John 
Hewit raked up some more barley, to shield her 
from the cruel blast: while thus engaged, an 
intensely vivid flash appeared; the barley was 
seen to smoke, and there lay the two lovers, he 
with one arm around her neck, and the other arm 
over her, as if to screen her from the lightning. 
Both were dead: her left eye was injured, and a 
black spot produced on her breast ; while he was 
blackened nearly all over. Pope’s epitaph on the 
hapless couple is engraved on a stone in the parish 
church of Stanton-Harcourt. 

In all probability, no one explanation will apply 
to these several cases. The descriptions require 
to be examined closely; and they meet with the 
most consistent solution by separating them into 
groups. There is, in the first place, a love of the 
marvellous which induces some persons to stretch 
the truth in order to make up a striking story. 
Not habitually untruthful, they nevertheless yield 
to the temptation of so rounding off a narrative as 
to cause hearers and by-standers to make excla- 
mations of the ‘Good Gracious!’ kind. Other 

rsons, repeating what Jack told Dick that Sam 
had heard Bob say to Bill, do not reflect how 
much a story gathers as it travels from mouth to 
mouth, until the final version bears but slight 
resemblance to the original. In another group 
of instances, a a agency of much im- 
portance has to be taken into account. Persons of 
nervous and excitable temperament, when under 
the influence of strong mental agitation, have 
been known to receive marks on some part of 
the body or limbs, corresponding in shape to the 
object which they were thinking of at the time; 
this is known to have occurred in other domains of 
human feeling ; and there is nothing impossible in 
the occurrence of a similar phenomenon when the 
mind and the body are alike exposed to the action 
of a lightning-stroke. This was probably the case 
in regard to a French peasant-girl—one of the 
instances noticed by Poey: While tending a cow 
in a field, a storm came on ; she took refuge under 
a tree ; the cow fell dead from a stroke of light- 
ning; the girl loosened her dress, that she might 
breathe more freely when nearly choked with 
agitation ; and then she saw a picture of the cow 
imprinted on her breast. We give this story the 
credit of being truthfully told, and assign as the 

robable cause of the phenomenon a co-operation 
tween a lightning-stroke and a vivid mental or 
nervous activity. 

Where métal is concerned, the production of 
images or fac-similes may result more immediately 
from this rush of electricity which constitutes the 
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passage of lightning. Wherever metal lies in the 
path, the flash takes that route in preference to 
one through wood, brick, or stone; but if the 
metal be discontinuous or interrupted, strange 
markings are often produced on neighbourin 
substances, similar in shape to the piece of me 
just traversed. This may have been the case in the 
accident which befell a young man in Cuba in 
1828; after a lightning-flash, he found on his neck 
an imprint of a horse-shoe, similar to one nailed 
up on the window of a house near him. If the 
ornaments were of brass or some other metal, we 
might perhaps ye in the same category the 
narrative (one of those given by Poey) of a lady, 
at her chateau of Benatonniére in La Vendée ; she 
was seated in her salon, in November 1830, when 
a storm came on; lightning appeared, and on the 
back of her dress was imprinted a fac-simile of 
some ornaments on the back of a chair against 
which she was leaning. 

There is every reason to believe, lastly, that 
many of the markings are nothing more than 
results of the forked zigzag course of the light- 
ning itself. Mr Tomlinson, in his interesting 
volume The Thunder-storm, has gone somewhat 
fully into this subject. He had had occasion to 
observe the manner in which the disruptive dis- 
charge of electricity, from an electrical machine, 
marks out its path over a badly conducting surface, 
such as glass, and was struck by the tree-like 
impression produced. He gives a wood-cut repre- 
sentation of a surface struck by the flash or spark 
of a small Leyden jar; and it is impossible to 
avoid seeing how strikingly the markings assume 
the form of a tree. The probability is pointed 
out, that in cases where persons struck by light- 
ning have had tree-like marks imprinted on their 
persons, they have been hastily considered to be 
real images of actual trees close at hand. It may, 
moreover, be observed that some persons, when 
struck by lightning, have received blue marks or 
bruises ; these may put on a ramified appearance, 
‘not only from the irregular mode in which elec- 
tricity travels about in search of the line of least 
resistance, but also from the smaller vessels be- 
coming congested, and consequently visible.’ 


FALLEN FORTUNES. 
CHAPTER III.—IN THE ROSE-GARDEN, 


ALL rooms at Riverside Hall are good rooms, 
including those of the servants, which, instead of 
being ‘lit, ill-warmed, with sloping roofs and 
mere apologies for windows—such as are common 
in all those ancient mansions which we see 

ictured in ‘Gentlemen’s Seats’ or ‘the Ancestral 

omes of England ’—are comfortable, and of fair 
size ; but even at Riverside there are distinctions. 
The guest-rooms mamas for bachelors, for 
example, though well, and even luxuriously fur- 
nished, do not look out towards the front of the 
house, 

The penalty inflicted upon unmarried persons 
beneath that hospitable roof is to have their view 
restricted to the croquet-ground, the rosary, and 
the 5 4 (as it was called) at the back of the 
house. The stables are hidden away in a hollow, 


the household, for it is not Mr Campden’s habit 
as it is that of many country gentlemen, to lead 


and approached by a secret way known only to | drel, 


his male friends thither after breakfast to discuss 
hocks and pasterns, and to inhale the fine flavour of 
the saddle-room, and worse. But even this back 
view is not to be despised by those, such as Mr 
Richard Holt, who have been shut up in Abdell 
Court, in the City of London, for eight hours a 
day through spring and summer, and doubtless 
that gentleman would have been enjoying it this 
morning, had he not had something more important 
to engage his attention. A goodly batch of letters 
had, as usual, arrived for hap the morning’s post, 
and in their contents, though he is up and dressed, 
and sitting at the open window, he is rapt for the 
present, to the exclusion of external objects. He is 
one of those men—if you will take the opportunity 
of observing him—for whom the letter-bag has 
always paramount importance ; men who do not 
mix readily with those about them, and find 
pleasure or even engrossing employment in the 
present ; whose thoughts are semi-occupied, whose 
very gaze is filmed over, as it were, with the web 
of their projects. They are never sure of their 
movements, or of the length of their sojourn in 
any place ; all must depend, they say, ‘upon the 
afternoon post,’ as though they were in a constant 
crisis of affairs, which a line of somebody’s hand- 
writing must settle for them one way or another: 
an ee class of people enough, but whose 
anxieties, let us hope, are not quite so overwhelm- 
ing as they would have us believe. 

tt would be unjust, however, to accuse Mr 
Richard Holt of affectation ; he is much too saga- 
cious to be affected, and often finds circumstances 
much too serious to need any exaggeration of their 
importance. Indeed, it is just now his constant 
endeavour to avoid that appearance of pre-occupa- 
tion peculiar to weaker brethren of his kind, and 
to play the of a frank and easy-going man of 
the world—that is, of the thoughtless, high-placed, 
and luxurious world in which be finds himself, to 
confess the truth, for the first time. It must 
not, however, be supposed that our new ac- 
quaintance is a vulgar fellow. His ee 
is good; he is six feet high, and well built ; 
his large features, if somewhat grave and still, are 
capable of considerable expression, and if he 
looks old for his age—which is five-and-forty—he 
has looked about the same age for the last ten 
years, and will — look no older for ten 

ears to come, His eyes are hard, and he knows 
it; if he could make them otherwise, he would 
very gladly do so ; he can smile, and speak softly, 
and his tongue has no lack of persuasion upon 
certain topics; but when his talk ranges beyond 
business affairs, he cannot get his eyes to accom- 
pany his voice, and the result is a want of har- 
mony. People talk about the intense significance 
of the jaw and chin, and, very possibly (for there 
is no limit to such folly), of the lobes of the ears; 
but Mr Holt, who was no fool, and never attempted 
to deceive himself (whatever his conduct might be 
as respected others), knew that his eyes were not 
what they should be, and that it was a great mis- 
fortune to him. They were not ugly, by any 
means: not those hard-boiled ones, the balls of 
which project like the yolk of a stale ee egg ; 
but long years of calculation and plodding, and 
standing upon his guard against rogue and scoun- 
had, as it were, set them, and they could 
never melt again either with love or pity, how- 
ever nearly his heart might be touched by either. 
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However, he still finds them exceedingly useful ; 
one glance suffices to put him in ssion of the 
contents of most of the letters that have arrived 
for him this morning, after bestowing which, he 
either tears the communication in ts, 
or places it in a huge pocket-book of Russian 
leather, which he always carries in his left breast- 
pocket, giving him the lopsided appearance of an 
amazon. Two notes, however, afford some cause 
for deliberation, and he gives each a second atten- 
tive perusal ; one is from his confidential clerk in 
Abdell Court. 

‘Mem.—Brooks has cabled as follows: “Sell Laras: 
WHOLE CONCERN A PLANT.”’ On another slip of 
Pa ‘Dear Sir, on vis- 

not to telegraph to you, ially as the Exchange 

‘Brand has got a head on his shoulders,’ mused 
Mr Holt with a grim smile as he read those words; 
“almost too good a head for my service. On the 
first opportunity I shall let him run loose.’ 

‘ Astor left ame with no immediate inten- 
tion, I have reason to believe, of quitting England. I 
hope you find the country air is doing you benefit. 
—Yours truly, Rosert Brann,’ 

* Well, that is a good riddance every way, though 
I should have felt happier had ies spied pn 
the seas between him and another; the last man 
in the world, however, as it happens, he is likely to 
foregather with. Master Philip knew too mach’ 

With a thoughtful brow, Mr Holt takes up the 
second letter that he had reserved from the batch, 
and for the second time examined the postmark, 
Bampton. 

‘This comes just in the nick of time, for the 
news it brings will shape my views about the 
mine. I shall have the whole day to think about 
how to play my fish. It was uncommon sharp of 
Brand to recollect that they had a private wire 
here, which makes all communications public. 

‘I thought it, on the whole, advisable not to tele- 
graph, Confound his sagacity! I will certainly 
get rid of him on the first one, and select 
a less intelligent lieutenant. he does not know 
too much, this shews he has suspicions, and I 
don’t like suspicious people about me. “ Bampton, 
vel rters.—Our canvass is now over. The con- 
test will be a narrow one. Mr Griggs will be the 
man.’ That was all the second note contained, 
but it seemed to affect its recipient even more 
gravely than their first. ‘Things are coming, then, 
to a crisis,’ muttered he, ‘and earlier than I 

’ He sat, plunged in thought, for a full 


minute ; then, ‘The man has nobody to thank but 


himself for what will happen,’ exclaimed he, in a 
firm voice. 

If ‘the man’—whoever he was—had been 
standing before him in the flesh, and accusing him 
of having been the cause of his misfortunes, his 
denial poke, earnest and 
explicit. e spoke, a clear and ringing voice 
ante the air musical without : . 

“Birds in our wood sang, ringing through the 
valleys : 

Maud is nll here, here—in among the lilies.’ 

He started up excitedly, his ordinary pale cheek 
flaming crimson, as a man flushes Ay another 
has given him the lie; but as the song went on, a 
curious change came over him. The lines of 


thought and care seemed to grow faint upon his 

brow, and the whole expression of his face to 

soften ; his lips parted with a smile, and he lifted 

up his hand for silence, as though he had not been 
me : 


*I kissed her slender hand; she took the kiss 
sedately ; 
Maud is not seventeen, but she is tall and stately.’ 


Holt smiled softly towards the window, and, 
keeping himself concealed behind the curtain, 
peered cautiously through its folds. 

In the rose-garden, as it was called, from the 
flowers to which the little plot of ground was 
exclusively devoted, and immediately beneath the 
window, stood Kate Dalton, in the act of plucking 
a bud which she had just selected from a bunch 
that grew above her head. Her face was full in 
view; the morning sun shone on her bright 
tresses, and transmuted them to gold; its beams 
darted at her eyes so lovingly that she was forced 
to almost close them, so that their long silken 
lashes were made plainly visible ; the position of 
the rosebud necessitated her standing for an instant 
on her toes, and exemplified that particular grace 
of which the employment of high-heeled shoes is 
supposed — erroneously) to supply an imitation ; 
the extended arms lent a fullness to the otherwise 
too slender bust ; the shapely head seemed to be 


crowned with nodding roses. It was indeed ‘a | 


icture to make an old man young;’ and upon 

ichard Holt, who was by no means old, accord- 
ing to his own reckoning, it had a very singular 
effect—it made him giddy. His head went round 
with him; his heart sank, down, down, with a 
feeling of sickness ; and for the moment he clung 
to the curtain, to steady himself, if not to preserve 
him from a fall. The next moment he had stepped 
uickly across the room to his dressing-case—not 
the solid and elaborate affair that such articles 

nerally were at Riverside, but a mere roll of 
eather containing various articles of the toilet— 
and taken from it a pair of scissors. Slipping these 
into his pocket, he left his room, and descended 
the stairs with hurrying steps. The breakfast- 
parlour, though empty, save for an attendant, had 
all things prepared for the morning meal ; but he 
passed by the door, and out into the hall. He 
paused for an instant at the hat-stand, doubtful 
whether he should select the ‘chimney-pot,’ which 
he usually wore, and which he knew suited him 
best, or the ‘wideawake,’ which he had brought 
down in compliance with the fashions of the 


country. 

Unluckily for his appearance, he chose 
the latter, which had the effect of a clumsy dis- 

ise. It took away from him his City air, it is 
true, but substituted for it that of some confidential 
servant who has the immediate reversion of his 
master’s clothes. Aristocracy has not yet issued 
a which even the most distinguished 
member of it can be recognised in a bad hat ; nor 
is it every one who can ‘carry off’ even a wide- 
awake. e newer it is, the worse it looks on 
some folks ; and the wideawake of Mr Richard 
Holt, of Abdell Court, was very new. If the handle 
of the pair of scissors that were lying in his breast- 
ei had been but visible, one would have set 

im down, probably, as a master tailor. 

It was not in the nature of things that Mr Holt 
should run, but he moved rapidly across the gravel 
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sweep, and through the shrubbery that led by devi- 
ous ways to the rose-garden, and arrived there just 
in time to see Kate Dalton—kissed. It is terrible 
to have to record it, but it is the ee 
a young gentleman. There was no time for Mr 
Holt to restrain his headlong speed, and to pretend 
not to see it. His position was precisely that of 
the spectator described in that famous ballad, of 
which all the verses save one have been lost in the 
mists of time: 
I saw Esau kissing Kate, 
And the fact is we all three saw ; 
For I saw Esau, he saw me, 
And she saw I saw Esau. 


Only in this case it was not Esau; for Bsau, we 
have reason to know, was a hairy man, and the 
offender on the present occasion had a cheek as 
smooth as a girl’s. Hair is not hair (and how 
true this of many a native-looking chignon) 
when it is down, and Jeff’s lip had only down 
to boast of. This may not seem of much con- 
sequence to the reader, but to Richard Holt it 
was a great mitigation of the shock which he 
experienced, The attachment of a boy and girl is 
never more ridiculous and immaterial than in the 
eyes of a middle-aged man who himself has only 
just begun to feel Love’s dart. Moreover, Master 
Geoffrey Derwent’s lips had only saluted Kate’s 
fingers, and there is really nothing in that; for 
does not the Queen the same liberty 
to mayors and consuls? Nay, even for this trans- 
ssion, there had been a very sufficient cause, 
ad Mr Holt but known it. He had last set eyes 
on Kate, you remember, when she was reaching 
for the rosebud, and trilling that exquisite little 
verse 


I kissed her slender hand; she took the kiss 
sedately ; 
Maud is not seventeen, but she is tall and stately, 


At that instant, if Mr Holt had not been in such 
a hurry to bring the scissors, he might have heard 
a merry voice chime in with : 

‘Maud is tall and stately, but not tall enough to 
reach that bud without assistance ;? and then a 
longer arm than hers inte and drew down 
the flower. When he had done that—not in a 
hurry, you know, but with a quiet deliberation and 
ever so much solicitude to remove the thorns from 
the stalk, it was only in accordance with the 
eternal fitness of things that he should ‘kiss her 
slender hand ;’ and it is my firm conviction that 
she would have taken it ‘sedately’ enough, but for 
Mr Richard Holt’s unexpected intervention. As it 
was, though her face flushed like any rose around 
her, she merely observed : ‘How rude you are, 
Jeff ;’ then turned to the new-comer with a cold 
‘Good-morning, Mr Holt.’ 

If she had been seventy instead of seventeen 
(she was in fact eighteen), she could hardly have 
carried off that little incident with greater sang- 
frotd or more perfect self-command. 

Master Jeff, on the other hand, a tall and comely 
lad, with light hair, but bright black eyes, glared 
haughtily at the intruder, as though the rose- 
garden had been his own private preserve, which 
the other had violated; while Mr Holt stood 
dumfounded, and slowly produced his scissors. 

‘I saw you from my window yonder, Miss 
Dalton’—he looked up towards it, as though for 


corroboration of his story, but her eye did not 
follow his ; she looked as though, if there was one 
thiug on earth absolutely indifferent to her, and 
without one scintilla of interest, it was the situa- 
tion of Mr Holt’s apartment ; ‘and remarking that 
you had a difficulty with your friends—or may I 
say relatives? for there is a strong family likeness 
-—the roses, I brought you this pair of scissors.’ 

‘Thanks,’ said Kate, not taking them from his 
hand ; ‘but I have gathered all I want.’ 

She had but two buds, one of which she carried 
in her left hand, and the stalk of the other she 
was now tying to a leaf or two with a piece of silk, 
getting it obviously ready for somebody’s button- 

ole 


That new word ‘Thanks, so common in youn 
ladies’ mouths nowadays, seems, somehow, to lac 
the warmth and grace of the old ‘Thank Rie 
~* to Mr Holt’s ears it now sounded particularly 
cold, 

He stood snipping the scissors, for want of some- 
thing to say or do, and gazing longingly at the 
little bud, which she had by this time transformed 
into a fairy bouquet. Kate’s heart, which had been 
hardened byjhis mal-d-propos appearance, began to 
feel some pity for this man, to whom she had cer- 
tainly been somewhat discourteous, 

. oe tells me that you have been so kind as 
to sacrifice yourself for Tony’s sake, Mr Holt, so 
far as to accompany him to the sports at Blea- 
barrow. Jenny was “spurting” him, as he calls it, 
through his Cesar this morning, in order that he 
might go off to them early.’ 

‘It is no sacrifice, I am sure—that is, if I can 
ever be of any use to you or yours, it never 
seems 80,’ 

‘I don’t see why Mr Holt should trouble him- 
self, said Geoffrey, ‘since I promised Tony to take 
him long ago.’ 

‘Yes; but then, you see, you are but a boy, like 
himself, Jeff observed Kate: ‘it would be like 
the blind leading the blind, to trust you with 
Tony among all those queer rough people. 

«? don't think them at all queer, returned the 
lad brusquely ; ‘they are honest and hearty folks, 
who never do harm to anybody, except now and 
then to themselves, through taking too much beer.’ 

‘But then they don’t know what they do, re- 
marked Mr Holt mildly, delighted to find Kate 
and himself conducting this little argument in 
concert. 

‘Just so, said Kate—‘ Now, don’t be cross, Jeff, 
merely because you have not arrived at years of 
discretion, which is a question of time, you know, 
though to some people of a very long time.’ 

At this Mr Holt laughed approvingly though 
Kate had shewn no such appreciation 0 his allu- 
sion to her the which he had 
thought particularly happy and opportune. 

J off of his Laugh, nor of his 
remark, than if he had not been present. 

‘Of course, I knew that Mrs Campden would 
object to my going with Tony—she always does 
object to my doing anything—but I should have 
thought your mother would have trusted me, 
Kate.’ 


‘Certainly, my dear Jeff, mamma would trust 
ou ; she always says you are the best of boys.— 
There now, you are taking huff again ;: and here’s 
a rosebud for your jacket—I mean your coat.’ 
And with that she placed the little nosegay in his 


ib, 
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button-hole, while the young fellow thanked her 
with his eyes. 

anything,’ said Mr Holt significantly, as the three 
cnt gy hes towards the house. ‘I am sure I 
would submit to be distrusted ’—— 

*Or even to be called too young,’ interrupted 
Jeff, stung into unaccustomed epigram. 

‘Certainly I would submit to that indignity, 
continued Holt, good-naturedly—though his 


wry f eyes would not look good-natured, in | bon 


spite of all his efforts—‘ and indeed to any other, 
for such a guerdon.—You have still another flower, 
I see, Miss Dalton, and remember, I did bring you 
the scissors, though I was too late.’ 

‘You are too late again, Mr Holt, answered 
Kate gently, as they ascended the steps at the 
front-door; ‘I have only this rosebud left, 
and I always give one, as you know, to Uncle 
George.’ 


CHAPTER IV.—MRS CAMPDEN ORDERS THE PONY- 
CARRIAGE. 


Mr Campden was not Kate’s uncle, being only, 
even by marriage, a distant cousin ; but the rela- 
tions between him and the Daltons were so cordial, 
that the junior members of the latter family always 
called him by that title—which I am not quite 
sure that his wife relished, since she who was the 
blood-relative was never entitled aunt. He was a 
bluff, kindly man of some fifty years of age, and 
though he had always been engaged in commerce— 
till Fortune had filled both his pockets and enabled 
him to retire on his gains—his appearance was that 
of a thorough country gentleman. That he pos- 

some astuteness, his great success attested ; 

while that he had some ideas om mere money- 
making was certain, from his choice of Riverside 
as a residence ; but these mental gifts would never 
have been guessed at by ordinary observers ; 
indeed, Mechiavelli himself would have been 
puzzled to make much of Uncle George, since he 
rarely opened his save to admit his meals or 
the end of a cigar. His existence had been, in fact, 
absorbed by the superior vitality of his wife. It 
had not, indeed, been always so; there were some 
who professed to have seen him make some show 
of resistance to her indomitable will ; but though her 
seizure of the poor gentleman had been very gradual 
—inch by inch, as a cobra swallows a rabbit—he 
had never recovered any portion of himself that had 
once been appropriated, and the process of deglu- 
tition had long ago been completed. Mr Campden 
still drew his breath independently of his wife, 
and that was all; he never attempted to shape it, 
without her leave and license, into a word of com- 
mand, or even the expression of a wish ; at times, 
when elated, he would break out into a confession 
of his own state of thraldom—as a helot in his cups 
might have done—in which there was a touch of 
humour, bearing witness that he had some indi- 
viduality still left in him ; but these little jets of 
independence grew every day more rare, and it was 
= that their source was drying up. If he had 
en. a sep’ narian married to a young girl of 
twenty, his dom could not have been more 
complete than it had become of late, and an old 
friend had on one occasion taken the liberty to 
tell him so. ‘I know it, my dear fellow,’ he had 
replied, without a trace of irritation at this plain 


speaking ; ‘and, unhappily, Julia is more than 
twenty.’ 

Indeed, there was no reason—absolutely none— 
to a looker-on, why Mrs Campden should have got 
her husband so entirely under her thumb. She 
had not been very young when he married her, not 
very pretty, nor particularly accomplished ; and 
whatever might have been her attractions in these 
respects, they had certainly not improved with 
years ; yet every year she had placed him in closer 
till he could now scarce move hand or 
foot. He had still, however, a smile for everybody, 
and it was universally understood that he would 
do a good turn for any one, unless his wife had 
issued a special ukase to the contrary. He was 
amazingly eg with all young ~ le, and, 
indeed, with old ones also, although the more 
thoughtful of his friends regarded his state of 
servitude with just contempt. ‘When a man is 
downright orny ae said John Dalton, ‘it almost 
always arises from his having committed pecca- 
dillos which have come to hfs wife’s ears; but poor 
Campden has no such “ set-off” to comfort him ; 
he has fallen a victim to his Julia through sheer 
indolence. And this was the true state of the 
case. Moreover, it cannot be denied that Mrs 
Campden possessed that gift in reality which is 
always imputed to those members of our governing 
classes who have nothing perceptible to recom- 
mend them—administrative capacity. She was 
essentially a managing woman, and would have 
swallowed everybody else, inch by inch, if she had 
had the chance, just as she had swallowed her 
husband ; her love of power had ‘stomach for 
them all;’ and yet a more unambitious and ‘or- 
dinary’ looking little woman than Mrs Campden 
it is not easy to imagine. Even now, as she sits at 
the head of her own breakfast-table, there is nothing 
of despotism in her look or manner ; and only by 
the unusual quickness with which the servants 
execute her orders, and wait upon her rather to 
the exclusion of her guests, would you guess her 
to be the Tartar she really is. Her skin, however, 
though not particularly delicate, is of that un- 
fortunate kind that betrays emotion, and her pale 
face will glow like a peony on very slight occa- 
sion ; her voice, too, which is unusually thin and 
low, will, if opposed, become metallic. Curiously 
enough, this is the case, though in a less degree, 
with Miss Mary also; and when mother and 
daughter have their little wrangles—in which 
the latter is always discomfited—their argument 
at a little distance resembles the dropping of 
copper coin—as if they were playing ‘odd and 
even’ for halfpence. 

This morning, however, Mrs Campden is alk 
smiles and harmony; she has just succeeded in 
poate Mrs Dalton, who sits on her right 

and, to accompany her in her pony-carriage, that 
afternoon, for a long drive; and her victory has 
flattered her, for she knows that Mrs Dalton did 
not want to go, being anxious upon her husband’s 
account, who is sure to telegraph to her at the 
close of the poll. 

‘My dear, that is just the reason I wanted to 
take you; the time will pass quickly (I hope) in 

ying our little visits; and once away from the 

ouse, you will cease to fidget about the news 
that may come from Bampton.’ c 

‘Well, as you please, my dear Julia; but I am 

afraid I shall prove but a dull companion,’ sighs 
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Mrs Dalton, after some attempts at escape—as vain 
as those of a gold-fish in a glass bowl. 

‘I have never found you that, dear Edith,’ 
answers her hostess laughingly.—‘I wish, Mr Holt, 
that you were as certain of having a pleasant after- 
noon, as I am with Mrs Dalton. I fear you will 
find our Bleabarrow festivities very heavy.’ 

‘Yes, indeed, I am sure it is most kind of Mr 
Holt to go with Tony,’ said Mrs Dalton; ‘for 
though I have the utmost faith in Jeff’—here 
she slid her hand down to Geoffrey’s knee, who 
sat beside her, and patted it, in sign of affectionate 
confidence—‘ his good-nature has made him too 
much of a playmate with my boy, to admit of 
his ever using due authority.’ 

‘Oh, that is not to be thought of for a moment, 
observed Mrs Campden austerely. 

‘I don’t think any harm is likely to happen to 
my young charge,’ smiled Mr Holt; ‘unless he 
should insist upon competing among the light- 
weights.’ 

‘And why not, if there are boys?’ inquired 
Tony earnestly, 

‘Oh, how shocking!’ cried Mrs Campden. ‘ That 
would be a pretty thing for a young gentleman to 
do : to wrestle with all these vulgar creatures,’ 

‘Tt would be only excusable if he were standing 
for Bampton instead of his father,’ observed Mr 
Holt ; ‘then, indeed, it would go down very well, 
as a proof that, though a Whig, he had got no 
pride about him.’ 

‘By-the-bye, Mr Holt, you have not chanced to 
hear anything this morning about the election, I 
suppose ?? inquired:Mrs Dalton ; not because she 
thought it at all probable that he had done so, but 
in order to anticipate any question upon his part 
which it would be embarrassing to her to answer. 

‘Not a word,’ answered Mr Holt, touching at 
the same time—whether in proof of his veracity, 
or to convince himself of the safety of the 
manuscript—the breast-pocket which contained 
the memorandum from Headquarters. ‘But your 
husband is sure to telegraph directly the thing 
is certain.’ 

‘Oh, I know, said Mrs Dalton; ‘and that is 
why I was rather wishing to stay at home this 
afternoon ;’ and she cast an appealing look to- 
wards the mistress of the house. Whatever that 
lady had once acquired, however, whether promise 
or concession, she never dreamed of giving up again, 
but used as a possession of her own, and a basis 
from which to start in search of further gains. 

‘You would not object if you and I were to 
lunch a little earlier than the rest, Edith, would 
you,’ inquired she, ‘as we have a good many 
calls to make ?” 

‘Certainly not,’ said Mrs Dalton : the earlier she 
started, as she fondly hoped, the earlier she would 
be permitted to return and receive dear John’s 
despatch. But she reckoned without her hostess, 

*That’s right, my dear ; I knew you would not 
mind ; and that will just enable me to push on as 
far as the Park, and call on Lady Brodie, who is 
generally a little beyond my beat,’ 


CHAPTER V.—MR CAMPDEN ORDERS THE 
BAROUCHE. 


Thus, therefore, it came about that, at the usual 
luncheon-hour, four of the breakfast-party had 
gone their ways, and there were gathered around 


only the = the three young 
ies—for Jenn nerally made her appearance 
at the mid-da 

‘Now, Uncle George,’ said Kate merrily, ‘I ho 
on are going to be very polite indeed to us girls, 

ecause, you see, we have no other cavalier.’ 

‘Don’t say polite, Kitty,’ cried Jenny ; ‘don’t 
waste your opportunities like that ; of course he ’ll 
be ; say devoted,’ 

‘My dears, I am devoted,’ said Uncle George ; 
‘very much so indeed. If I can do anything to 
please you, pray, mention it.’ 

‘He is a nice old papa; he really is, remarked 
Miss Mary, like an auctioneer who is recommend- 
ing some article to an audience who have doubts. 

‘He has done himself a mischief already, upon 
your account, young ladies, by eating luncheon out 
of courtesy ; let me tell you that,’ observed he, 

*O papa, how can you say so, when you know 
mamma always cries out if you have two helps of 
meat, as you did to-day ; and you had bottled 
stout too!’ 

All for your sakes, my dears : I felt that what 
Curzon calls “support” would be necessary if I 
had to amuse you young people, And now I am 
prepared for further sacrifices, Suppose I take a 
glass of sherry.’ 

It was very unusual to see Mr Campden in such 
a lively mood ; he was generally as dumb as any 
china figure, and almost as motionless ; now he 
was more like something in india-rubber from 
which a weight has been removed, and which 
assumes its natural shape with elasticity. It was 
only very seldom that his wife was away at meal- 
times. 

‘My dear papa, then you will go to sleep, and be 
of no use at all.’ 

‘Not a bit of it; Iam all for exertion. Now 
suppose you and Kitty row me about on the river, 
and Jenny steers.’ 

‘Oh, Uncle ae we have got blisters on our 
hands already,’ said Kitty, ‘from rowing you about: 
you are certainly very lazy.’ 

‘Well, supposing you girls dress up in Eastern 
costume—you are fond of dressing up—and come 
and dance before me, Pretend to be nautch-girls 
(if that is the way you pronounce it) ; and Jenny 
shall clap my hands together—if I like it—for 
applause. 

‘It is a capital idea,’ cried Jenny. ‘ Let us get 
out all Mrs Campden’s beautiful Indian shawls, and 
do the thing completely.’ 

The three girls burst out laughing, partly at the 
audacity of this proposal, but principally at the very 
long face which it caused Mr Campden to draw. 

‘I don’t think that will quite do, my dears,’ said 
he. ‘Now, what do you say to billiards? Mary 
and Kate shall play, and Jenny shall mark ; and [ 
will shew how you ought to have played when you 
make mistakes, That will give me a good deal to 
do, but I don’t mind.’ 

‘You are very rude, Uncle George, instead of 
being polite, far less devoted,’ said Kitty, : 

Wall, my dear, I only threw out these ideas as 
mere suggestions, If you are for archery, I can pull 
the bow against anybody, though I can never, some- 
how, shoot off the arrow ; and as for croquet, there 
are doubtless more stupid games than croquet, 
though I confess I have never seen them.’ 

‘But Jenny can neither shoot nor play croquet, 


papa,’ observed Mary softly. a 
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‘Oh, pray, don’t mind me,’ said Jenny with a 
little flush. ‘I shall be very happy looking on.’ 

‘ My dear Jenny, a thousand ns, cried Mr 
Campden vehemently, his ruddy face becoming 
quite purple. ‘It was the stout that made me so 
stupid. e only amends I can think of is to 
leave our “or for the afternoon entirely in 
your hands. t the rest of us be Miss Jenny’s 
slaves, — do whatever she pleases. What do you 
say, 

Ve at will be capital!’ cried Kate and Mary 
simultaneously. 

‘Do you really mean it, Uncle George?’ asked 
J gravely. 

‘Unquestionably, my dear. I feel already like 
Herod when he had made that or aman promise 
to his step-daughter—but my word is : 

‘But there are so many deliciously naughty 
things that I should like to do, Uncle George,’ 
said Jenny thoughtfully. ‘It has long been my 
desire to go out in the steam-yacht with a few 
friends who do not in the least understand the 
machinery, and to see what will come of it ; whether 
it could ever stop or not, of itself; and what we 
could do beyond making it whistle.’ 

‘I am truly thankful to say,’ observed Mr 
Campden piously, ‘that there is not enough water 

*So am I) cri an 4 gratefully. 
It was well known to both of them that loser 
was afraid of nothing, and that her love of danger 
and excitement was in inverse proportion to her 
feeble physical powers. 

‘Well, then—it is a great bathos, after my 
steam-yacht notion—but, next to that expedition, 
I should like us all to go to Bleabarrow to see 
the wrestling.’ 

‘Oh, how delightful !’ cried Kate. 

‘Oh, my goodness !’ ejaculated Mary, ‘ what will 
mamma say ?’ 

Mr Campden poured himself out another glass 
of sherry, and ran his hands! through his thin 
thatch of gray hair. Beneath his breath he might 
have been heard to murmur ‘ Gracious heavens !’ 
but the expression of his face was pretty finn. 

‘You think you would enjoy that sort of thing, 
Jenny? I mean, these games ?’ 

*I am sure I should—that is, looking on at them. 
I should not make much of wrestling myself. Jeff 
says it’s a noble spectacle ; and Jeff will be there, 

ou know, and dear Tony; and Mr Holt. Fanc 

to see us! They wi 
searcely believe their eyes. Come, Uncle George, 
you'll keep your word.’ 

Mr Campden swallowed the sherry, and rang 
the bell—for the discussion had lasted long after 
luncheon was over, and the servants had retired 
to their own mid-day meal. 

‘Jeff took the dogcart,’ observed he, ‘and my 
wife the pony-carriage,’ 

‘Then we had better take the brougham,’ sug- 


gested Mary, 

*No, my dear; I think the barouche would be 
more comfortable for all of us ; and, besides, it 
thinking of wha’ 

‘ e George, you are thinking of what will 
be more comfortable for me,’ said Jenny softly. 

‘Well, it would not do to forget you twice in 
one afternoon, my dear,’ was the pleasant response. 
‘Now, go and get your things on, girls, that we 
may start at once; and then we can get back 


retty early, you know—before your mamma 
let the be at the 
door in twenty minutes,’ 

He had not issued such a command without 
consultation with that barouche’s mistress, far less 
in direct opposition to her, for twenty years. 

‘My dear Jenny, I am quite jealous of you, 
cried Mary Campden, as the girls trooped up- 
stairs together, to attire themselves for the an- 
ticipated treat. ‘Iam sure no seductions of mine 
would ever have persuaded papa to do such a 
thing. Why, it quite “ partakes of the nature of a 
lark,” as Jeff calls it ; does it not ?’ 

‘She must have “given him medicines,” as Falstaff 
says, to make dear Uncle George so complaisant,’ 
laughed Kitty ; she was a young lady who liked 
Shakspeare better than the musical glasses, and 
had a very pretty ‘trick of iteration.’ ‘She has 
certainly given him medicines,’ 

‘No, my dears,’ said Jenny decisively ; ‘it was 
neither my charms nor my medicine—though 
some people do take it medicinally: we owe every- 
thing to that second glass of sherry.’ 


THE WILD SPORTS OF BRITTANY. 


In a work lately published, entitled Wolf-hunting 
and Wild Sport in Lower Brittany, the author is 
careful to remind us that the adventures which he 
chronicles happened twenty years ago, but he has 
every reason to believe that repetitions of them 
must still occur. 

The curious little Keltic town of Carhaix 
formed the authors headquarters for hunting 
in the vast mountainous forests of Dualt and 
Huel-goed. This is a country of savage moorland, 
clothed in heather and broom; these pass into 
gloomy woodlands, broken up into ravines, and 
crowned by mountains, where the bare granite 
breaks out in rugged blocks piled one above 
another (like the Dartmoor ‘clitters’), which 
afford shelter to wolves and foxes, wild swine, 
wild cats, badgers, and the like. A wolf-chase 
is a striking feature of life in Brittany. The 
common wolf (Canis lupus) is found all over 
Europe, from Egypt indeed to Lapland; and it 
reaches over Asia into India ; but its habits appear 
to vary in different countries, Thus the Russian 
wolf is peculiarly savage. In Bengal the wolf even 
turns man-eater, like the tiger, and frequently 
earries off children in broad daylight, But the 
Breton wolf seldom or never touches man. He 
is not often seen in summer, but in winter he 
joins several neighbours, an old one with half- 
grown cubs, maybe, and prowls around the cabins 
of the peasantry to kill their sheep and horses. 
Pressed by cold and hunger, they then become 
very daring and destructive, Horses are seized 
by the throat, and at once killed and eaten. Dogs 
are very dainty morsels ; and in some winters it is 
necessary to light fires nightly at all the road 
entrances into Carhaix, Callac, Gourin, and other 
neighbouring towns, in order to preserve the cattle 
and dogs from their devastations. The outlying 
peasants drive their few sheep and cows into the 


huts with them at night, while the baffled wolves 
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keep up a melancholy chorus of howls outside, 
and not unfrequently, mounting the roofs of the 
cabins, tear a way in through the broom and 
heather which form the thatch. A thrilling story 
is told by our author of a doctor, compelled to 
ride to a distant patient after nightfall one winter's 
evening, who was pursued by a small pack of 
wolves, and kept them at bay, as he fled, by 
lighting matches, and a liberal use of his hunting- 
whip, The fear was, lest they should spring at 
the horse’s throat, when the rider would prob- 
ably have been also torn to pieces in the melée. 
But children of five years old frequently watch 
their father’s black cows and sheep in the forests 
with perfect impunity. The wolf in Brittany 
respects the dominion of man. It was not always 
so indeed. In the desolation and brigandage en- 
suing upon the War of the League, it is upon 
record that the wolves got the upper hand, and 
fearlessly hunted men into the towns, And the 
belated peasant in Brittany still shudders in dread 
of the Loup-garou, or demon-wolf, a phantom which 
has evidently sprung from these and the like old 
tales of horror and atrocity in which wolves played 
a part. 

Early on a November morning, the sportsman 
who intends chasing a wolf will be roused by 
numerous blasts of trumpets, by eager shouts and 
trampling of sabots in the street below, for every 
Breton, townsman or peasant, is a keen hunter. 
In the gray dawn, mounted on a sure-footed horse, 
he trots along with the louvetier (or wolf-slayer) 
of the district, his friends, a motley assemblage of 
huntsmen, and a pack of keen and powerful wolf- 
hounds, towards the mountains. Probably he 
meets a violent storm, for these sweep in from the 
Atlantic and break in torrents of rain on the Black 
Mountains. The regular huntsmen carry couteaux 
de chasse, and that huge circular horn round their 
necks and bodies which affords such endless amuse- 
ment to English sportsmen. Blasts on this dignify 
the proceedings, at the same time that they keep 
the hounds together. The peasants are dressed in 
the usual costume of the country—tight goat-skin 
jackets ; canvas trousers, also fitting tightly, and 
buttoned down to the ankle ; heavy sabots, stuffed 
with hay ; and round-crowned broad-brimmed hats, 
beneath which depends their long curly hair. 
They too carry in their hands what seem to 
English eyes poaching weapons, huge antique 
firelocks discharging balles-mariées (two bullets 
joined together). The wolf is so destructive to 
them that no quarter is given to him. The 
louvetier, however, with the instincts of an Eng- 
lish Master of Fox-hounds, is very careful of the 
breed, will not kill too many in one neighbour- 
hood, and though his business ostensibly is to 
slay and exterminate the whole race throughout his 
district, would shudder at the idea of reducing the 
stock too much, Still, he politicly manages to 
conceal these sentiments from the peasants. Their 
huge iron wolf-traps are his peculiar aversion, 
partly because they destroy his quarry in an un- 


sportsmanlike manner, but still more because his 
hounds are occasionally killed or badly maimed in 
them. These hounds are fine, bony, fierce animals, 
standing some twenty-six inches high at theshoulder. 
They have a cross of the wolf in their breeding, 
which is found to make them desperate in the chase 
and untiring. Their only defect, perhaps, is that 
they are somewhat tvo fond of running silent ; but 
by choosing the more noisy dogs, and carefully 
keeping them for the sires of the pack, this fault is 
in great measure remedied. Owing to the vast 
forests and rough ground over which they have to 
work, it is very difficult to train wolf-hounds in 
Brittany. For first, there is a variety of attractive 
scent (foxes, hares, martens, &c.) to withdraw them 
from their proper quest ; and secondly, the hunts- 
men can scarcely penetrate the thick covers, un- 
pierced as with us by ‘ rides,’ in order to administer 
correction or check riot, when the pack settles down 
to it in earnest. Besides this, the scent of a wolf 
is at first distasteful to young hounds, which are 
rather inclined to set up their bristles and retire to 
the piquew’s heel, than to follow it up. The force 
of society and emulation, however, soon cures this 
fault, so that one or two old hounds kindling well 
to their work speedily light upa like flame in well- 
bred dogs. 

The mode of hunting a pack of wolf-hounds in 
such a country as we bays described is peculiar. 
It consists in placing a ‘lyme-hound’ (as our 
ancestors termed a blood-hound), a limier, as 
modern French venery calls it, on the track of a 
wolf which has been discovered by the piqueur at 
early morn returning to cover from its nightly 
rambles. As the limier warms upon the drag, a 
few steady old hounds are uncoupled ; and w 
they settle down well upon the scent, the next 
batch of trusty hounds is added to them, and so 
on, until the puppies are entered and encouraged 
onwards with voice and horn. It must be remem- 
bered that besides the nature of the country, the 
variety of animals which these hounds are expected 
to chase—deer, boars, wolves, and foxes—necessi- 
tates this method of hunting. It seems somewhat 
barbaric to those who are familiar with the open- 
ing burst of Her Majesty’s stag-hounds, or the 
united manner in which the Pytchley pack hunts 
its fox. 

But here we are at the edge of the forest of 
Trefranc. The piquewrs and lyme-hounds are 
ready to begin; and a large number of the peasants, 
some with fire-arms, others with knob-sticks, used 
as — staves (with the knob invariably on 
the ground), stand eagerly waiting for the louvetier 
to give the signal. wo or three gendarmes 
survey the assemblage with a critical eye, in order 
to pounce upon any owvrier, or peasant, carrying a 
gun without a permis de chasse. But the louvetier 
and his mounted friends, with another peculiarity 
of the French chase which is incomprehensible to 
our insular minds, are wasting precious moments, 
and still more precious enthusiasm, on the part 
of men and dogs alike, in much excited conversa- 
tion and violent gesticulations. This is the in- 
dispensable palaver about the right place at which 
to throw off, the number of hounds to be un- 
coupled, &c., which is always held at the cover- 
side, Twenty minutes having been thus wasted, 
the piqueurs advance with the lyme-hound, which 
at once begins its deadly but silent quest. The 
horsemen ride rapidly off, to station themselves at 
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likely spots for the burst ; while, horror of horrors 
to English eyes, the peasants post themselves at 
each coign of vantage with their guns at full cock! 
Their harmless-looking, unarmed brethren also 
run off to the thick cover, where each man discards 
his staff, and recovers his gun, which has been 
hidden from the gendarmes under the heather. 
They also betake themselves to good outlooks, 
and stand ready to pour a relentless fusilade of 
slugs upon the hapless wolf, wherever he attempts 
to break cover, utterly regardless of those who 
happen to be in the way. And now the brace 
of ne Fae hounds are put on the lyme’s track, 
and at once raise the merry notes which signify 
that the game is afoot. The louvetier winds his 
huge horn, sets spurs to his horse, and dashes over 
granite blocks, broom bushes, fallen trees, and 
waist-deep heather, in a way which can only be 
witnessed in England at the chase of the red deer 
on Exmoor. Off go the rest of the horsemen in 
his wake. The wolf has kept to the wood, and 
thereby defeated the good intentions of the muske- 
teers, who are at once thrown out, and follow, in 
hopes of eventually getting a shot by means of 
taking short cuts, and descending cliffs which 
compel the rest of the hunt to adopt a circuit, 
More hounds, meanwhile, are laid on, and the 
echoes of wood and cliff ring again to the head- 
long music of the pack. Like a whirlwind, it 
sweeps onwards into the valley. Up the cliffs 
of bare granite the wolf once more doubles for 
dear life, the huntsmen pursuing, some above, 
some in the defile. Again the creature betakes 
himself to the valley, and makes for the brook 
which runs through it, in hopes of either puzzling 
his adversaries or obtaining a safe place for 
turning at bay. But three of the peasants have 
by this time arrived at the head of the vale, 
and on viewing him below, forthwith open fire 
upon him. Amidst loud cheering from above, the 
gallant pack rush upon their foe before he reaches 
the water, where the struggle is by no means 
one-sided, the wolf dealing severe bites right 
and left with great impartiality. The louvetier, 
in much fear for his hounds, drives his horse 
down a gap in the bare rock-wall, which no 
one in cold blood would dream of facing, gallops 
up to the snarling combatants, _ down nimbly, 
and with his cowteau de chasse deals the leak. 
blow. Then the rest of the hunt ride up, and the 
mort is solemnly wound on the horns. The hounds 
meanwhile don’t ‘break up’ the wolf, after the 
manner of English fox-hounds running into their 
game ; ne do not even tear his skin, and scarcely 
disfigure the thick hairy covering of his huge 
limbs ; ‘yet for at least half-an-hour,’ says the 
author, ‘every tooth in their heads and every 
y, biting, ing, an ing it furiously.’ 
In order to realise the size of a Breton wall, it 
may be noted that one measured after being thus 
hunted, pnoved to be ten inches in circumference 
round the fore-arm, just below the elbow ; while 
its canine teeth, macnaing them only above the 
socket, were at least an inch and a half in length. 
The chase of wild swine by the same pack of 
hounds, and in the same manner, is related with 
much animation, These destructive creatures 
ravage the crops of the peasantry ; whole fields 
of potatoes are upturned by their snouts; stand- 
ing corn, if not eaten, is trampled down like stubble 


into the earth ; and during the autumn, the chest- 
nuts, which form great part of the labourers’ winter 
supplies, are frequently devoured. Harbouring by 
day in the recesses of thick forests and in inacces- 
sible caves, little droves of pigs, led usually by a 
master-boar, descend upon the cultivat spots 
at night ; the peasantry being powerless without 
the aid of the louvetier and his hounds to pro- 
tect their property. Trees are often found scored 
with the creatures’ tusks, just as the tiger loves 
to tear the bark of some favourite tree with his 
claws. On being roused and hunted down, the 
sportsmen emulate the countrymen in shooting 
the pigs as they rush by, being careful to take 
up their position beside a tree with overhanging 
branches, into which they can leap up and cling to, 
if the infuriated animals, as frequently happens, 
charge them. Our author on one occasion had to 
~— this feat with great celerity, or he would 
ave suffered considerably. At another time, a 
fine boar was run to bay on a rocky ledge beside a 
river, where he could only be pec fae by swim- 


ming, and it was impossible to shoot him, for fear { 


of harming the hounds, Speedy action, however, 
was necessary, for he was dealing death and destruc- 
tion upon them every minute ; so a man, ascending 
the precipice behind where the animal was posted, 
dropped an immense mass of rock, and swept him 
into the current, where the surviving dogs soon 
finished him. Another took refuge in a cave, 
whence he had to be smoked out, and being shot, 
was found to weigh nearly four hundredweight. 
This was a solitaire, and such a wild boar always 
makes a long fight for life, The peasantry assist 
in these hunts with even greater eagerness than 
when a wolf is chased, as the death of a pig means 
not only immunity for their crops, but a good 
store of meat for themselves; the custom being, 
that the louvetier should divide the slain quarry 
amongst the natives of the district. One day, in 
the t cover of Laz, five pigs were killed, which 
weighed on an average at least two hundredweight 
each ; these being divided into quarters, half a 
hundredweight of the best chestnut-fed pork thus 
fell to the lot of no less than twenty peasants. 
This sport is attended with considerable danger, 
not only, as has been seen, from the pig’s charges, 
and the volleys of slugs which the farmers dis- 
charge almost at random on the appearance of the 
animal, but still more if a hunter attempts (as 
must be done, for the dogs’ sake) to despatch the 
creature at bay by means of his couteau de chasse. 
One dexterous thrust must be dealt, for, unless a 
vital part be struck, the hunter runs the risk of 
his life. 

The other wild sports treated by our author are 
of a quieter nature, admitting of little novelty in 
their telling ; but his enthusiasm and sense of 
enjoyment captivate the reader quite as much as 
when larger game are in question. The alder-beds 
and oak copses of Ty-meur, in Finisterre, afforded 
excellent woodcock-shooting. The English style 
of penetrating the boggy covers, and taking snap- 
shots at the birds as they rise among the stems of 
the trees, was found to secure larger bags than the 
more cautious method, which seems universal in 
Brittany, of having the covers worked by spaniels, 
and remaining on the outskirts to shoot such birds 
as there “emerge. During snow, the sportsmen 
could secure twelve couple of woodcock per head 
daily, How English squires must envy such bags! 
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With frost, the birds ed south to the Mediter- 
ranean shores; but ducks and teal took their 
places on the brooks and river-sides, and gave 
plentiful sport. A wild cat was sprung during 
one of these wintry excursions, and it is matter of 
much interest to an English naturalist to read of 
its agility and mode of life, as the true wild-cat is 
now all but extinct in England, and only lingers 
in certain favoured spots of Scotland. 

Another pleasant chapter describes the shooting 
of red-legged partridges in the valley of Locrist. 
These birds have been introduced into Norfolk, 
but are not held there in much estimation, owing 
to their habit of running instead of rising before 
the sportsman. It has been found, too, that they 
cause the common gray partridge to disappear 
from the locality. The sportsmen distributed 
themselves on each side of the valley, to inter- 
cept the birds as they flew from one side to the 
other, and proceeded to beat with the pointers of 
the country. They are powerful dogs, and will 
face a gorse-cover, and even retrieve ; it is the 
fashion to cut their tails short. The red-legs 
were flushed while feeding amongst the broom, 
heather, brushwood, and patches of buckwheat 
and oat-stubble. The poachers of the country 
on such an occasion are wont to scout on the 
edge of the remise, or cover, to which the birds 
fly on being disturbed, and generally manage to 
secure full bags by this strategy. 

In addition to descriptions of various wild sports, 
our author gives us miscellaneous items, frequently 
of an amusing, as well as of an instructive nature. 
Thus, an interesting account is given of the 
State aquarium at Concarneau, the gray mullet 
in which are so tame that they come to the 
director in order to be fed. This establishment 
is maintained for the purpose of studying the 
habits of fish, with a view to their better culture 
and ey om in a state of nature; an aim 
essentially different from that of the aquaria with 
which late years have familiarised us. The archeo- 
logical remains of Carnac and Hellu also come in 
for a notice ; and an interesting account is given of 
the wrestling-matches of Pleyben, to which the 
Bretons, like their Cornish relatives, are devoted. 
The first prize, which somewhat revives classical 
recollections, consisted of a big fluffy hat. After the 
due number of ‘ falls,’ the national bagpipes struck 
up, and the peasantry eagerly joined in a marvel- 
lous dance, called the Jabadao. This is the Breton 
fandango, and in name as well as nature reminds 
one of the Spanish Zapateo or clog-dance. We inci- 
dentally learn that itinerant hair-merchants are 
wont to attend these Breton gatherings to pur- 
chase tresses from the country girls, Long experi- 
ence shews them that despatch is needed, so three 
snips for the most part are all that is necessary 
in their dexterous hands to deprive a maid of her 
flowing hair, almost before she has had a moment 
to repent her bargain. 

But we must break off our notice of this fascin- 
ating book, which treats of a land tolerably near, 
but of manners and customs remotely distant from 
ours. Its pleasant style never flags; incident suc- 
ceeds capa, description follows travel-talk of 
horses, hounds, and silvan-craft ; nor would it be 
right to omit mention of the spirited etchings where- 


| with Colonel Crealocke has adorned the text. By 


the aid of his frontispiece and the author’s graphic 
narration, we almost seem to have assisted person- 


hysterical wife; while Rosa, braver than her 


ally at a wolf-hunt. An amusing termination to 
these sporting days is found in joining a town chasse, 
when a ‘scratch pack’ of twenty dogs, and a large 
‘ following’ of peasants and owvriers, under the guid- 
ance of a carpenter, all armed with fowling-pieces, 
at a distance of twenty paces between themselves, 
te the country in a line of some four hundred 
yards, remorselessly shooting down every live bird 
and beast they could arouse. Our author made 
trial both of its pleasures and its dangers, for a 
careless fellow blazed at a rabbit which ran near 
the writer’s legs, and succeeded in putting two 
slugs through his leather leggings, at the same 
time that he killed the rabbit. The carpenter 
commandant rated the fellow soundly for his care- 
lessness, and even excluded him for the future 
from the chasse, assigning for reason, with becoming 
gravity, that ‘he was a dangerous character, and 
would one day shoot one of his hounds,’ 


THE LIGHTHOUSE OF THE GANNETS. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IIIl.—A SAIL! 


‘Is he mad?’ whispered Mr Damer in the ear of 
the old boatman Mawle; but low as his tone was, 
Willis overheard the question, and took upon him- 
self to reply to it. 

‘No, sir; Iam sound enough so far as my wits 
go, he answered civilly, but sadly; ‘though many 
a better head than mine has been turned by work 
such as mine, Few lighthouse keepers can hold 
out, nerve and brain, so long as I’ve done. You 
don’t know what it is to have your ears filled, 
through daylight and darkness, with the roar 
of the enemy so near to one, to see no prospect 
but the waste of gray waters hemming in one’s 
solitary dwelling. All this, you’ll say, is wide of 
the mark. I only mention it to shew you that a 
man’s intellect may remain unimpaired, though 
his manner, from lonely living, may come to be 
odd and strange. Anyhow, the lighthouse is 
going to bits, as an unseaworthy ship might do. 
The boy Bill knows it as well as I do.’ 

‘I’m afraid Mr Willis speaks gospel truth,’ said 
the master of the late Delight, whose deep voice 
now made itself heard above the confused utter- 
ances of the rest of the party. ‘’Tis common talk 
among us blue-jackets how the building here on 
the Gannets stands sorely in need of repairs, and 
the wonder is, rather, it has kept its own so long. 
It’s an old lighthouse this, and was ill-built, with 
iron bolts where copper should have been, and the 
timber of the foundations, that were sound heart- 
of-oak piles in their day, have rotted with age and 
damp. Two year agone the government surveyor 
came to see it, and he promised as repairs should 
be done. Never a stick nor a clamp has been 
changed, to my knowledge.—You, squire, as has 
been a parliament man, understands how what 
oughter be done don’t get done,’ 

Mr Damer notified a hurried assent. His was a 
difficult task. Mr Lee, a man of average sense, 
but weak in nerve and muscle, was unfit to calm, 
in so awful a situation, the fears of his half- 
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| boy, we counted the G 


| that I smelt mischief, before we sailed to-da 


mother, a noble girl, who only lacked the stimulus 
of love to enable her to confront peril boldly at 
the loved one’s side, did not love him—Mr Damer 
of Damer Park. It was hard to have to calm the 
nervous anxiety of the one, the natural timidity 
of the other, while all the time the instinct 


| which prompts all of us to hold on to life until 
| the last, was asserting itself in Mr Damer’s breast. 


The men, gathered under that menaced roof, 


| acquitted themselves fairly well so far as manliness 


went. Mawle, an old man, with two daughters, 
and with grandchildren that were used to prattle 


'| and play about on the beach within reach of the 


brown caressing hand of the aged sea-king, seemed 
to think a good deal more of the dear faces that he 
might never see again, than of his own fate. The 


| young sailors, like the junior lighthouse keeper, 


te up hope with a sigh or two, but with marvel- 
ously few words. Mr Damer seemed courageous 
and unselfish ; Mr Lee, quiet and composed ; while 
Rosa appeared only heedful of her mother’s terror. 

*Can we do enything, Willis” said Mr Damer 
Kg stave off the breaking up of the lighthouse } 

ere we are, half-a-dozen strong men, and sailors 
too—have the knack of engineering; and per- 

* Useless, sir, if we were sixty, instead of six,’ 
returned the lighthouse keeper, after a moment's 
consideration. ‘We want a derrick here, and bor- 
ing-tools, and braziers, and the calmest of weather, 
that iron and copper, and lead and timber, may 
get a clutch of the slippery stone below. Why, 
sir, when first I was sent here, the Gannet’s Brood, 
as they call the smaller rocks, were twice as many, 
and twice as big, and they made a screen for the 


| lighthouse, on which now the whole strength of 
‘the Atlantic spends itself’ 


‘That ’s true,’ rejoined Mawle. ‘When I wasa 
annets as twenty-nine ; 
they’re eleven now. Mr Willis, there, hasn’t 
allays earned his living by the sea, as you may 
tell by his speech ; but he has heard the thunder 
of the salt water when most of us were well 


this time the mighty sea was dealing stroke 
after stroke upon the more exposed flank of the 
lighthouse, that trembled beneath the blows, as if 


| it were a birch-tree quivering under the fierce 


impact of a fitful gale. The wind howled around 


| the wooden turret wherein were the lamps, soon to 
| be lighted. The very planking of the floor shook 


ominously beneath the tread of those whose tenure 
of life seemed to depend on the endurance of the 
rusted fastenings that alone held up the entire 
structure. 
‘If I’m a judge of weather,’ said one of the 
Delight’s crew, a sallow, grizzled, little sailor, ‘it’s 
tting worse, not better. The wind’s not stronger, 
ut the sea is, and them big Atlantic waves are the 


'| awkwardest, short of Cape Horn, that ever Jack 


Judkins had to deal with. I told you, skipper, 
y, but 
ou wouldn’t heed a broken-down, long-voyage 
me. We'll be’-—— 
The rest of Mr John Judkins’ discourse was cut 
short. There was a crash of breaking woodwork 
below, and a smashing of glass, and a gurgling of 
water, and then a piercing shriek of female 


| voices, as through a breach in the wall the 


waves were now gaining access. It was plain 


that the rocking, trembling structure was no 
longer tenable. 

‘I’ve looked for this,’ exclaimed Willis, who 
seemed to gain energy from the very desperation 
of the position, ‘this many a day, To stop here is 
to perish, like a rat in a hole. Our only place of 
refuge is the Gannet’s Back, and our only hope 
that some of us may be found living when, after 
the storm is spent, a fishing lugger may pass within 
hail. Ill shew you, at anyrate, how to stave off 
death for a while. Follow quick,’ 

The Gannet’s Back, so called, was a long and 
ont ridge of black wave-worn rock, which, as 
the highest spot of ground to be found within the 
limits of the islet, afforded the best chance of at 
least temporary safety to those driven forth from 
the lighthouse, now tottering to its fall. It was, 
however, difficult to maintain a firm foothold on 
the narrow spine of crumbling rock, over the lower 
portion of which the surf broke heavily ; while not 
a part of it was high enough above the surface of 
the water to be free from the spray, which mingled 
with the now fast-falling rain. While still the 
lightning flashed, and the thunder bellowed in the 
distance, as the storm rolled on to the eastward. 

‘The ladies will be miserably ill off, I fear, in 
this chilly place, should we have to remain here 
throughout the night,’ said Mr Damer, as he and 
Mawle sped back to the lighthouse to bring away 
such rugs and waterproofs as could be hastily 
laid hands on, so as to afford Mrs Lee and her 
daughter some protection, 

‘Ay, ay, poor things,’ answered the old boat- 
man, ‘’taint likely they’ll last it out so long as the 
likes of we.—But come, squire, you must be quick, 
or—— Hold back, sir, for your life! There it 
‘oes !? 

And indeed, before the words were well uttered, 
the lighthouse toppled over from its perch on the 
rocky bank, and fell prone into the sea, sending 
aloft a mass of white water, that splashed and 
spouted far into the air, and flooded for the 
moment even the highest escarpments of the stony 
islet. Then the wild waves, as though exulting 
at the overthrow of a vanquished enemy, leaped up 
to tear and tatter the wreck of the building, rending 
it plank from se, until it was converted into a 
mere floating heap of disjointed timbers. When 
Mr Damer and Mawle the boatman contrived to 
crawl back to their companions in misfortune, they 
had but little that was comforting to im or to 
receive. The general dejection seemed the deeper 
since the destruction of the lighthouse, for man 
never feels his own weakness so fully face to face 
with the untamed might of Nature, as when he 
witnesses the annihilation of the strongest of his 
vaunted works by her terrible forces. 

‘To-morrow, perhaps—not a chance of it 
earlier,” was old Mawle’s reply to the reiterated 
questions of the gentlemen of the‘party as to the 
probability that relief would reach them. 

‘ But the ladies ?’ 

To this nothing could be answered. A good- 
natured sailor had laid a rough watchcoat—the 
only wrap of any kind that had been brought 
from the fethouse—over Miss Lee and her half- 
fainting mother, but there seemed little prospect 
that the weaker members of the party would sur- 
vive many hours of such exposure to the fury of 
the weather in that bleak and desolate spot, as to 
all appearance awaited them. 
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‘No, no,’ said Willis, the lighthouse keeper, in 
answer to another inquiry ; ‘the tide won’t harm 
us here. It makes very little perceptible differ- 
ence so far out to sea. It’s the sailor’s tide we feel 
here, not the landsman’s, and only at full spring: 
flood does the water creep up to the, Gannet’s 3 
There ’s an awful sea on, though,’ 

And as he spoke, Rosa could not repress a shriek, 
for a giant wave, bursting over the rocky barrier, 
almost reached the shivering forms of those who 
were clinging to the ridge of rock, and sent a 
cloud of foam clean over the Gannet’s Back. At 
that moment the sailor who had announced him- 
self as Jack Judkins set up the welcome cry: 
‘A sail! a sail!’ and hope sprang up again in 
every heart. 

‘You can make the strange sail out better th 
I) said Mr Damer, resigning his ae field-glass 
to the more practised boatman at his side. 

‘A schooner—a yacht, by her fine lines and 
trim 8 and beating up bravely towards us,’ 
cried the late owner of the a ‘Why, she’s 
the Titania, out of Ravenscombe harbour. I’m 
afraid, though, such a gingerbread thing as a yacht, 
with a Jemmy Jessamy young gentleman like Mr 
Lawless to command her, won’t come within 
grappling distance of the Gannets on such a day as 


‘There’s a shift in the wind, just a point, but it 
helps her, muttered Judkins, breathlessly watch- 
ing every manceuvre of the yacht ; ‘she’s behav- 
ing beautifully, answers to her helm as if she were 

ve. 

‘ That’s no dandy landsman that’s handling her 
now,’ exclaimed the lighthouse keeper, shading his 
eyes with his hand as he looked eagerly at the 
approaching vessel ; ‘a thorough sailor he must be 
that’s in command, and a gallant one too, to risk 
life and limb so nobly to save strangers,’ 

It was indeed a sight well worth the seeing, 
that which was presented by the struggling 
schooner as she fought her way, inch by inch, 
yard “( yard, against the raging waves that boiled 
around her, as though they knew her mission was 
to rescue the human victims of their relentless 
anger, and strove to involve the Titania in the 
common doom. Reeling along, her deck swept 
by the surge, her bows hidden ever and anon b 
acataract of glistening spray, the holiday vessel, 
under shortened sail, did brave battle with the 
tempest. Now and again the schooner heeled 
over so fearfully that her bright copper glanced 
through the driving scud, and often it seemed as 
though the strain was greater than masts and 
rigging could endure ; but, handled with consum- 
mate skill and daring, she gained at each successive 
tack, and slowly neared the Gannets, 

‘If the sticks don’t get fairly blown out of her,’ 
growled Willis, as he surveyed the yacht through 
the glass, ‘she ‘ll range up to the leeside yet, but 
the sea swings her and buffets her as if she were 
acork. Round she goes again, true as steel. A 
good boat; and a brave seaman he must be that’s 
giving orders aboard,’ 


|| CHAPTER IV.—ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 


‘Too near! too near! she’ll go against the rock. 
No; she has rounded it; but it was touch-and-go 
work of it, for the lives of all on board the 


Mawle’s professional comment, as the Titania, by 
what seemed a marvellous combination of skill 
and good fortune, avoided a pointed, half-sunken 
rock that jutted out into the sea, as though to 
defend the approach to the Great Gannet, and lay 
to in the comparatively untroubled water to the 
leeward. Much time had undoubtedly been saved 
by this apparently hazardous exploit, and now the 
yacht was so near that a ringing cheer from her 
crew was answered by a feebler shout from the 
sailors on the rocky islet. 

Though much had been done, much still 
remained to do. The yacht was rolling about 
in the rough sea, perilously near the rugged 
shore, while around her floated beams, joists, and 
lighter fragments of woodwork, part of the wreck 
of the lighthouse, and whirling about with a 
violence that would of itself have threatened a 
boat with destruction, even if it had been prudent 
to lower a boat into a surf such as that which 
broke upon the black rocks. The first attempt 
to establish a communication with the shore 
resulted in failure. Repeated casts with a 
grapnel were made, but in all instances the 
bar iron fell short of the mark, nor could 
the schooner, without a rashness akin to suicidal 
folly, be brought closer in. A kedge had been 
hastily let go, and there she rode, amid the tumb- 
ling water, but it seemed scarcely possible that 
even the hardiest swimmer could make his way 
through the breakers. Whiz! Off flashed a 
rocket from the yacht’s deck, and, adroitly aimed, 
it hissed and crackled its curved path above the 
Gannet’s Back, some yards of the light line 
attached to it dropping within reach of the 
belated group. With a cheer they hauled in the 
line, and the small hawser that was made fast to 
it, and almost instantly an active form was seen 
to spring over the Titania’s side, and boldly dash 
into the surf, holding by the tough rope, and 
struggling manfully onwards until, breathless and 
dripping, he swung himself ashore. Another 
volunteer, and yet another, succeeded to this, the 
first adventurer, who made but one bound to the 
ledge whereon Rosa and her mother were crouch- 
ing for shelter. Miss Lee’s eyes met those of 
Lieutenant Gordon, and as he bent to raise her, 
the shock of this joyful surprise overcame her 
reserve, and with a low cry of ‘Malcolm!’ she 
fainted in his arms. He lifted her slender form 
as easily as though she had been a child, and 
directing the sailors who followed him to take 
charge of Mrs Lee, he again grasped the hawser, 
and set forth on the return trip to the yacht, 
—y clasping his precious burden to his 

reast, 


It was no trifling task, that of regaining the 
schooner under such circumstances, and more 
than once the young lieutenant felt as though he 
should be compelled to relinquish his grip of the 
saving rope, or as if Rosa would be torn from him 
by the rush of an angry wave ; but he was stron 
and agile, and, with Miss Lee in his arms, at lengt' 
found himself on the deck of the yacht; while, 
by the exertions of the crew, in little more than 
half an hour every living soul had been hauled 
safely on board the Titania. Then the ca 
was manned, the kedge was hauled in, and the 
yacht, under close-reefed canvas, made for the 
open sea, As she emerged from the broken 
water, that seethed, as in a witches’ caldron, in 


ee Grand steering, though!’ Such was old 
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the narrow channel between the Great Gannet 
and the congeries of rocks that bore locally the 
name of the Brood, a hearty hurrah from the 
sailors on board the vessel greeted the young naval 
officer, who stood beside the helmsman, directing 
the schooner’s course. 

*No, no; I go for nothing in the job, said 
blunt-spoken Mr Dawson, sailing-master of Jack 
Lawless’s fine yacht, in answer to some words from 
Mr Lee. ‘It’s the lieutenant to whom you owe 
your lives, since, under God’s mercy, his skill and 
courage have brought you off unhurt. I never 
thought—an old Channel groper like me—to learn 
a lesson in my own trade on board my own craft ; 
but I’ve done it to-day. "Taint every merchant 
skipper, nor yet every white lappel of the royal 
navy, could have brought the schooner and you 
through the queer scrape we were in.’ 

It was not until the Titania had run for some 
miles after leaving the Gannets that the weather 
shewed manifest signs, discernible even by the un- 
practised eye of a landsman, of the gradual cessation 
of the fierce but short-lived tempest. The sea still 
ran very high, since the great glassy waves of the 
Atlantic came rolling in, one after another, an end- 
less succession of mountain billows ; but the wind 
was certainly abating, and as the schooner had 
suffered little damage, there seemed every proba- 
bility of port on the Cornish coast 
before sunset. The yacht was still under Lieu- 
tenant Gordon’s command, although for the time 
being danger appeared to be at an end. 

‘I fear’—it was thus that, with a quivering 
lip, Mr Damer addressed himself to Miss Lee, 
aon after the first excitement of the rescue had 

away, he found an opportunity of approach- 

ing her—‘I fear—I see—that my hopes are false 

ones, and my day-dream over. I had trusted one 

day to call you my wife. I see now that such 
hap iness is not for me.’ 

o not blame me!’ said Rosa piteously ; 

oa Mr Damer’s gentle, patient smile reassured 

er, 

‘I have not come to reproach. I have no such 
right, he said, ‘even were such my thought. I can 
well understand the reasons which prompt your— 
preference for another, and I have simply come to 
assure you that no suit of mine shall ever again 
come between you and the absolute liberty of your 
choice.’ 

With a by smile, that shone through the 
tears that fell fast from her eyes, Rosa, half timidly, 
held out her hand to him. 

‘Oh, be generous!’ she said ; ‘tell this to my 
parents—to my mother. They will then no longer 
refuse their consent to—— Ah! pardon me, Mr 
Damer ; I ought not to ask this of you. I was 
thoughtless, selfish, and ’—— 

‘No, no,’ rejoined Mr Damer, in a voice that he 
vainly strove to render calm. ‘You are right, Miss 
Lee ; nor will I play an ignoble towards her 
whom I have loved, or towards the gallant gentle- 
man, to whom I, in common with all who have 
been rescued from imminent peril this day, owe a 
deep debt of gratitude. I will speak with Mrs 
Lee at once,’ 

Mr Damer kept his word. He did speak with 
Mrs Lee, so soon as that lady was sufficiently com- 

d to hear what he had to say, and also with 

r Lee; and the result of the conversation was 

that Malcolm Gordon was summoned from his post 


on deck, and, to his surprise, on entering the 
cabin of the yacht, Rosa’s mother placed his hand 
in that of Rosa. Mr Damer, as might have been 
expected, was not present, and the betrothal of 
these two young lovers, whose love was now for 
the first time sanctioned, was effected with very 
few words on the part of either. Mr Lee, redden- 
ing and stammering, as an honest Englishman who 
is forced to own himself in the wrong is apt to 
do, said something that was meant as an awkward 
apology for his previous rejection of the young 
lieutenant’s suit for his daughter’s hand, and 
seemed inexpressibly relieved when Gordon cut 
it short by heartily shaking his own. 

‘You were quite right, as the world goes,’ said 
Malcolm frankly. 

‘And I am proud now to hail so good a fellow 
as my son-in-law that is to be,’ rejoined Rosa’s 
father. 

The weather gradually improved, and before 
nightfall the Titania pea in making Ravens- 
combe harbour, where the whole of her passengers 
were set safely on shore, amid the —_—o and 
outspoken congratulations of the crowd that had 
collected on the little pier; for, since the coming 
on of the tempest, the Delight and those on 
board of her had been given up for lost. The 
Lees and Mr Damer took a cordial farewell of 
Willis, the late keeper of the vanished lighthouse 
of the Gannets, who went to the coastguard station 
to make his formal report of the disaster ; while the 
lad, like the crew and owner of the Delight, met 
with a clamorous welcome from the families and 
comrades who had hastened down to the shore, on 
receiving the tidings of their escape. 

Foremost among those who offered their con- 
gratulations on the happy ending to an event 
which had so nearly proved’ tragical, was the 
proprietor of the Titania. ‘Thank God, I see 
you safe on terra firma again,’ he said, with more 
earnestness than was usual with him; ‘and thank- 
ful too am I that my yacht, which to me was no 
better than a toy, should have rendered service in 
the doing of a good deed,’ 

Meanwhile, Mr Damer was taking leave of his 
late companions in peril. 

‘We are to be friends—always,’ said Rosa, as 
he held her hand for a moment in his. 

‘ Always, I trust, he answered, smiling as he 
turned away ; and Rosa never perhaps quite knew 
what a pang this exhibition of unselfish stoicism 
had cost her discarded admirer. 


Three months later, Rosa and Malcolm were 
married ; and before the new year began, a great 
change in the prospects of the latter was effected, 
since, his elder brother Archibald having been 
accidentally killed by the discharge of a gun, 
Lieutenant Gordon and his bride yielded to the 
wish of the lonely old Laird of Glendarroch that 
they should take up their residence beneath the 
roof of the mansion which will one day belong to 
Malcolm, by right of inheritance. Mr Damer, 
after a while, learned to console himself for his 
disappointment, since there has for years past been 
a pretty Mrs Damer, of Damer Park ; and both she 
and her husband are reckoned as among the truest 
friends of the Gordons of Glendarroch. 
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